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INTRODUCTION 



W elcome to the Promising Practices Series! This series will introduce you to some innovative N ew York C ity public 
schools and the instructional practices they use to help students learn and achieve. The series is intended for any- 
one who is or wants to be involved in improving schools, from administrators and teachers to parents and communi- 
ty partners. 0 ur goal is to support people doing the challenging work of school development, and our message to 
you is: "You are not alone!" 

There are many N ew YorkC ity public school teachers and administrators who have worked hard to develop instruc- 
tional practices that help their students succeed. W e want to provide opportunities for you to learn from them. 0 ur 
goal is not to offer "models" to replicate. Rather, we want to provide information on the experiences of a wide 
range of schools in order to stimulate thinking and innovation. Some of the schools featured in this series have exist- 
ed for less than five years, while others first opened more than 15 years ago, Regardless of their age, they are all 
works-in-progress, a distinguishing characteristic of effective learning communities. They have all had to face the many 
demands of an urban educational system- from changes in policy and funding to staff shortages- and these are 
reflected in the how they have modified their practices throughout the years. 

This publication focuses on special education inclusion. Inclusion is a term that expresses commitment to providing 
specially designed instruction and support for students with special needs in the context of a general education 
classroom. A II students in the school are full members of the community, participating equitably in the opportunities 
available in a general education environment. Support services are brought to the child, rather than moving the child 
to the support services, and the only requirement is that the child benefit from being in a general education class 
rather than having to keep up with other students. Inclusion is a revolutionary concept that ad dresses concerns of 
self worth and strives to meet the needs of all students. 



N ew V isions for Public Schools is the largest education reform organization dedicated to improving the quality of education children 
receive in l\l ew YorkC ity's public schools. W orking with the public and private sectors, l\l ew V isions develops programs and policies to 
energize teaching and learning and raise the level of student achievement. I\l ew V isions started the C enter for School Success (C SS) in 
1999 to document and disseminate innovative educational practices demonstrated by N ew V isions' schools that hold promise for increas- 
ing student achievement throughout N ew York C ity. The success of these schools should serve as examples that N ew YorkC ity public 
schools, serving the full range of students in N ew York C ity, can work. 
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CRITERIA FOR PROMISING PRACTICES 



A school's instructional model should aspire to meet the following criteria in order to be considered a "Promising 
Practice." 

I The school has a clearly articulated and agreed upon mission focusing on inclusion. This mission is stat- 
ed in the school's official plan. The school's programmatic focus, implementation, recruitment of stu- 
dents, hiring of staff, budgeting and curricular offerings are all consistent with this mission, and support- 
ed by the school administration, staff, and parents. 

2. The program has clearly defined, well-articulated, and rigorous standards and assessments for all stu- 
dents. 

3. The instructional program consists of general education classes that are designed to meet the needs of 
a diverse student population of special and general education students with a range of abilities. The 
program provides all students with intensive, reasonably individualized instruction, and incorporates a 
range of curricula offerings and a variety of instructional strategies. 

4. A broad range of services is available to address the varying needs of special education students, and 
there is access to transitional services to support them as they move to new settings within the school. 

5. Special education and general education teachers work closely and collaboratively to plan and imple- 
ment instruction, review student progress, and assess student outcomes. There are several types of 
teaming models which may accomplish this; the most integrated is a collaborative co-teaching approach 
where a special education and general education teacher share teaching responsibilities within the same 
classroom. 

6. The program should include careful and frequent monitoring of student progress through a regular sys- 
tem of assessment that defines success by the learning of each and every student in the building. 
Students with disabilities are included in state- and district-wide assessment programs, with appropriate 
accommodations as necessary. A t the same time, assessments which reflect individualized performance 
expectations are also used to measure student progress. 

7. The program is staffed with high quality instructional personnel. In addition, there is a comprehensive, 
ongoing program of professional development available to all staff. 

8. Teachers must be able to teach the content and skills of the general education curriculum to all stu- 
dents. This requires knowing how to assess students' strengths and needs, how to modify instruction 
to meet children's diverse needs and interests, how to effectively use a variety of instructional strate- 
gies, and how to work as a team with other teachers, support staff, and parents. 

9. Teachers, support staff, and parents are fully involved in the decision-making, planning and evaluation 
processes for individual students and the building-wide programs. 

10. The structure of the school is flexible enough to adapt to a variety of student needs and teaching 
approaches. There are reduced class sizes and/or increased numbers of teachers within the classroom 
to meet children's individual needs. 

II The program assures parents full access to a system of procedural and substantive rights and ensures 
that they are informed participants in educational decision-making for their children (concerning both 
the services provided and the setting in which they are provided). 
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EXEMPLARY SPECIAL EDUCATION INCLUSION AT 



The Children's School 

Lorraine Boyhan, Principal 
A rthurM attia, A ssistant Principal 
P.S. 372 K 
512 C arroll Street 
Brooklyn, NY 10215 
71S.624.5271 

Overview 

Founded by teachers, parents, and administrators, The C hildren's School is a collaboration between Districts 15 and 
75 to serve children with a broad range of abilities and disabilities in general education classes on a full-time basis. It is 
the mission of the school to provide all students with a rigorous stand ards-based curriculum that will challenge them to 
perform their best. The C hildren's School employs a child-centered approach (teachers learn about the strengths, 
needs, and interests of each child and incorporate them into the curriculum and their instructional practice). Respect 
for all is the underlying principle of The C hildren's School. The inclusion classroom provides the context for children 
to develop a sensitivity for one another as well as an acceptance of and appreciation for individual differences. 

Structure of Inclusion Model 

The C hildren's School uses a team-teaching model. In every class there is a special education teacher and a general 
education teacher who are jointly responsible for the class. Each of the classrooms also has at least one teaching 
assistant. There are approximately 19 general education and six special education children within a classroom. In 
each of the classes there is at minimum two students who would have otherwise been placed in self-contained 
Specialized Instructional Environment (SIE) classes. Each class is structured so that it is as heterogeneous and bal- 
anced as possible in terms of children's academic strengths, behavior, and gender. W ithin one classroom it is not 
unlikely to find students who would have otherwise been in gifted classes with students who would have otherwise 
been in special education classes. 

Student Recruitment and Admissions 

The C hildren's School is a District 15 school of choice, as opposed to a neighborhood zoned school. The school 
tries to recruit a range of children who reflect the racial, ethnic, and economic make-up of the district. A ny family 
within the school district can apply to the general education program by submitting an application. C hildren are 
admitted by lottery. Special education students are referred to The C hildren's School by the District's C ommittee 
on Special Education and are selected by lottery. Interested families attend open houses and some visit classrooms. 

It is a popular school in the district. Last year the school received a total of 167 general education applications for 
the 19 pre-K seats they had available and 143 applicants for the 10 kindergarten seats. 



Year Started: Fall 1992 
Enrollment: 345 students 
G rades: Pre-Kindergarten-5th 
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Instructional Strategies 

The foundation of the school rests upon providing good instructional practice across the board. This includes the 
following: 

• 0 ngoing assessment of individual children's strengths, needs, and interests is integrated into the cur- 
riculum. Teachers rely upon diagnostic assessments, such as Early C hildhood Literacy A ssessment 
System (EC LA S), formal educational assessments that are the basis of the Instructional Education Plans 
(lEPs) for children with special needs, teacher evaluations, and parent interviews. 

• The curriculum is structured to support individualized learning. The C hildren's School has a Balanced 
Literacy Program and uses the Reader' s/W riter's W orkshop M odel. This approach allows teachers to 
work with individual children. Tasks are broken down to help children to move to each level. Through 
individual conferencing and mini-lessons, instruction can be targeted to children with specific needs. 

H aving a selection of "just right" books enables children to access information at their own level. 

• Instructional modifications and adaptations are ongoing and based upon trial, reflection and experi- 
ences shared among staff. In order for teachers to discover which modalities help their children learn 
best they try new approaches, assess whether they were effective for which children, and communicate 
the information to other teachers. 

• There are classroom and school resources to support individualized learning. To research a social stud- 
ies topic children use all different levels of books ("just right" books) and other resources- maps, 
photographs, computers, etc. To demonstrate what they have learned from this information, children 
can write a report, draw pictures, do an oral presentation, produce a video or a tape-recording— 
whatever medium allows the child to best convey the message. 

• M odification of the curriculum or technology-based adaptations are integrated as needed. C omputers 
and other assistive technology are used (e.g., keyboards facilitate writing when children may not be 
able to physically write well). 

• There is a great deal of structure and consistency across the grades and throughout the school, which 
helps to facilitate children's learning by reinforcing academic and behavioral expectations. 

• C hildren's social/emotional development is integrated into the curriculum through instruction in conflict 
resolution focusing on sensitivity and respect. There are behavioral contracts developed for those chil- 
dren who continue to demonstrate social or behavioral issues. 



Services for Special Education Students 

C hildren with special needs (including both special education students and general education students who receive 
mandated related services) have access to all services that are part of their lEPs. These services may include occupa- 
tional therapy, physical therapy, counseling, hearing services, speech therapy, crisis management, para-professionals, 
mobility services, or vision services. There is also the School-Based Support T earn, which provides additional sup- 
port to students where necessary. 
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Alignment with Standards 

The core curriculum- language arts, mathematics, social studies, and science- have been aligned with the C ity 
and/or State standards. A II children receive the same stand ards-based curriculum. In the past, the staff underwent a 
process of learning about the C ity and State Standards and aligned their curriculum accordingly. N ow, this process 
has become part of the school's regular planning process. To measure children's grade-level progress in reaching the 
standards, the school uses the district performance standards and promotional policies. The Everyday M athematics 
curriculum also includes pacing calendars for grades one to five. Each program has grade expectations laid out for 
teachers. 

Special education students are held to the same standards as general education students. The curriculum is struc- 
tured to allow children to meet the standards in different ways. For example, the fourth-graders research and report 
on N ative A mericans as part of the social studies curriculum. 0 ne student may go into more detail and focus his 
research on the historical facts. A nother child may focus more on the cultural aspects of the topic, which does not 
require the same level of detail (e.g., comparing of N ative A merican children's games with current A merican chil- 
dren's games). Both children fulfilled the requirements for the assignment, but did so according to his or her ability. 

It is important that all children feel a sense of pride and accomplishment in their work. 

Student Assessment 

A II students are required to take the mandated C ity and State assessments, unless otherwise indicated on their IEP, 

In addition, the school has also used the Primary Language Record (PLR) to examine children's literacy develop- 
ment. Since it requires considerable data collection, only elements of the PLR are currently used (e.g., the Parent 
Interview). There is an interest in the use of portfolio assessment, but the school has yet to proceed very far in its 
implementation. 

Teacher Hiring 

Teacher turnover at The C hildren's School is low, so little recruitment is necessary. Through School Based 0 ptions, 
The C hildren's School has a hiring committee that selects teachers. The team has a set of interview questions and 
requests a writing sample which is graded on a scale of 0 to 2. Teachers must have at least three years of teaching 
experience. M ore teachers are applying with dual certification in special education and general education than in 
the past. Presently, at least 85% of the teaching staff have dual certification. M any teachers may not have started 
with both certifications, but over their course of teaching in The C hildren's School they acquire an M ,A . in the sec- 
ond area. 

Student teachers come from Bank Street, Teachers C ollege, Long Island U niversity and Brooklyn C o liege. 0 nee 
they graduate, the teachers may gain additional experience as substitutes in another school (in order to gain the nec- 
essary three years of teaching experience) and then come back to The C hildren's School to apply fora position. 
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Professional Development 



0 ngoing professional development is a central component of The C hildren's School. The school serves as a 
Professional Development Laboratory (PDL) for teachers and hosts visits for teachers who are interested in inclu- 
sion. Teachers attend the Summer Reading and W riting Institute at T eacher's C ollege as well as sessions throughout 
the school year. In addition, once a week, a staff developer from Teachers C ollege works with individual teachers in 
their classrooms, modeling inclusion lessons. A dditional staff development is provided through the school district or 
through special programs (e.g., Learning by Design A rchitectural Program, M etropolitan 0 pera, Brooklyn 
M useum). 

Teachers meet weekly by grade or grades. These meetings are facilitated by a staff developer or the school adminis- 
trators, or are teacher-led. Teachers choose an area of instruction which they would like to improve (e.g., how to 
help students develop "voice" in their writing), and this serves as the focus for the meetings in conjunction with the 
professional development support they are receiving. A ctivities for meetings may include a discussion of a profes- 
sional book that is related to their focus of study (e.g., Lucy C alkin's The A rt of Teaching W riting). 

Instructional Planning 

The School Leadership Team (SLT), composed of parents, teachers, and administrators, develops The C hildren's 
School's C omprehensive Education Plan (C EP). A t the beginning of the school year, the principal selects goals 
from the C EP and reviews them with staff during the first staff development day. A t the end of the school year, the 
staff and the SLT review student outcomes to determine if the goals have been reached. This review includes look- 
ing at the results of the EC LA S, State, and C ity-wide tests, as well as reviewing student work. A n internal 
Perfo rmance-A ssessment-in-Schools-Systemwide (PA SS) review is also conducted in the Spring to look at school 
culture and climate in addition to instructional issues. 

Throughout the school year teachers invest a great deal of time in planning. The principal feels that she has sched- 
uled as much planning time as possible, including common prep periods, common lunch periods, and professional 
development days. Teachers informally meet with one another over the weekends and during other spare time. A 
variety of resources are readily available to help teachers to plan effectively. These resources include various publica- 
tions developed by the Department of Education (e.g., the EC LA S book), which are particularly useful for new 
teachers, as well as many other resources focused on reading, writing, and mathematics. W hen there is a specific 
learning issue teachers will seek "expert" information. 

Since the school has a team-teaching approach, there is a seamless planning process for the special education and 
general education students within the classroom. Teachers also integrate information from staff who provide support 
and special services to the special needs students. Teachers look at student's education evaluations and discuss 
them with the School-Based Support T earn. Staff providing special services (e.g., Speech Pathologists, 0 ccupational 
Therapists) are consulted to help teachers address the children's problems within the classroom. Specialists also 
share the techniques they use with the children themselves, so that teachers can use them as well. Due to their heavy 
caseload, special service providers are notable to formally meet with teachers at a regularly scheduled time. 
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Parent Involvement 

Parent involvement, which is considered to be critical to the school's success, is high, even though many of the chil- 
dren do not live in the immediate neighborhood and are bussed to The C hildren's School. The studio program in 
the arts is run by parents, and parents are also active in technology support (e.g., one parent is designing the 
school's W eb site). The School Leadership Team includes seven parents. There is a minimum of approximately 50 
parents attending PT A meetings. The PTA has 13 different sub-committees all with a specific purpose. 0 ne sub- 
committee focused on students with auditory problems and helped to make acoustical changes in classrooms to 
improve the ability of children with hearing impairments to hear. 

The expectations for children's learning is communicated to all parents in a variety of ways. Teachers give presenta- 
tions to parents at the PTA meetings to demonstrate the instructional activities. There are also support groups for 
parents of children with special needs. 

Funding 

In addition to its school budget, The C hildren's School relies upon numerous outside grants to support its program 
(e.g., A nnenberg, technology grants, exemplary practice grants). The team-teaching model is expensive and special 
resources are necessary. H owever, the principal feels that it is worth the extra cost because it is effective and suc- 
cessful for all children. 



School Statistics: The Children's School 



School Mission/Vision* 

• To provide the optimum learning environment for general education students and students with special 
needs to meet their diverse abilities and to maximize their growth and potential. 

• To provide a stand ards-based curriculum to all students that challenges them to perform at their highest 
level of capability and prepares them to function in a rapidly changing technologically advanced world. 

• To provide rigorous professional training for staff so that their knowledge and skills allow them to meet 
the needs of our students who have a full range of abilities and levels of functioning. 

• To provide every student with a literacy based education with an emphasis on integrating the arts and 
technology into the learning process across the curriculum. 

• To support students in developing a positive self-image and well rounded interests and abilities, to be 
socially and physically competent and embracing of individuality and differences in their peers. 

• To realize that success for all students involves a strong partnership between home and school where 
open communication and involvement is essential. 
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School Characteristics ** 

• Teacher C haracteristics: 32 Teachers 

31 Education Para Professionals 

• Student C haracteristics: 55.7% White 

10.7% Black 
23.5% H ispanic 
10.1% A sian and others 
65.3% Eligible for Free Lunch 
93.7% A ttendance Rate 



Student Achievement *^ 
G eneral Education 



State English Language A rts 


and City CTB-Reading 


Tests G rade 3, 


4 and 5 




Spring 


N umber Tested 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4 


Levels 3+4 


2000 


78 


2.6% 


19.2% 


513% 


26.9% 


78.2% 


2001 


93 


0.0% 


215% 


43.0% 


35.5% 


78.5% 


State M 


athematics and City 


CTB-M athematics Tests G rades 3, 4 and 5 




Spring 


N umber Tested 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4 


Levels 3+4 


2000 


80 


2.5% 


23.8% 


42.5% 


313% 


73.8% 


2001 


93 


5.4% 


24.7% 


39.8% 


30.1% 


69.9% 


State ELA Test G rade 4 
Spring Number Tested 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4 


Levels 3+4 


2000 


27 


3.7% 


18.5% 


63.0% 


14.8% 


77.8% 


2001 


32 


0.0% 


25.0% 


34.4% 


40.6% 


75.0% 


State M 
Spring 


athematics Test G rade 4 
Number Tested Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4 


Levels 3+4 


2000 


28 


0.0% 


17.9% 


57.1% 


25.0% 


82.1% 


2001 


32 


0.0% 


6.3% 


34.4% 


59.4% 


93.8% 


Special Education 
State English Language A rts 


and City CTB-Reading Tests G rade 3, 


4 and 5 




Spring 


N umber Tested 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4 


Levels 3+4 


2000 


79 


418% 


45.6% 


12.7% 


0.0% 


12.7% 


2001 


83 


45.8% 


33.7% 


18.1% 


2.4% 


20.5% 
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State M athematics and City CTB-M athematics Tests G rades 3, 4 and 5 



Spring 


N umber Tested 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4 


Levels 3+4 


2000 


88 


48.9% 


318% 


15.9% 


3.4% 


19.3% 


2001 


92 


57.6% 


315% 


8.7% 


2.2% 


10.9% 


State ELA Test G rade 4 
Spring Number Tested 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4 


Levels 3+4 


2000 


18 


44.4% 


44.4% 


ui% 


0.0% 


m% 


2001 


22 


318% 


40.9% 


27.3% 


0.0% 


27.3% 


State M 
Spring 


athematics Test G 
N umber Tested 


rade 4 
Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4 


Levels 3+4 


2000 


16 


25.0% 


56.3% 


18.8% 


0.0% 


18.8% 


2001 


20 


30.0% 


45.0% 


20.0% 


5.0% 


25.0% 



* 0 btained from the 2000-2001C EP, 

** 0 btained from the 2000-2001School Report. 
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G uide to School Visits 



N ew V isions has developed this brief guide to help you as you prepare to go on school visits. W e hope that it proves 
helpful to you. 

1. SELECTING A SCHO 0 L TO VISIT: 

You should select a school that matches your identified needs. 

N ew V isions' C enter for School Success has information on many successful and promising public schools in N ew 
York C ity that welcome visitors. You can find the C enter for School Success at: www.newvisions.org, or contact 
J ody Imbimbo, the C enter's director, at (212) 645-5110 for information and assistance in facilitating a visit to these 
schools. 

In addition, you should talk to colleagues and professional experts who may know of good schools to visit. 



2. PREPARING FO RA VISIT: 

Be clear about the purpose of the visit. This may be your only opportunity to see the school, so plan carefully. You 
will get the most from your visit if you are focused on what you would like to observe and learn during your visit. 

V Select a team for the visit. 

Think about who should go on the school visit and why they should be included, Depending on the 
team's goals, the team might include an assistant principal, teachers, guidance counselors, parents, and stu- 
dents. A ssign a team leader who will be the contact person for the team and will make the arrangements 
for the actual school visit. A notherteam member should be designated the recorder for the visit. 

Remember to check with the hosting principal to determine how many team members may participate in 
the visit. 

V Prepare an outline of key topics and questions. 

W e suggest that you and your team prepare an outline of key topics and questions to help you during 
your visit. If possible, share your questions with the school principal before your visit. For help in thinking 
about key topics, please refer to Section A , Issues to Explore During a School V isit. 

V Review the school's A nnual School Report before your visit. 

The N ew YorkC ity Department of Education publishesA nnual School Reports for each public school in 
the city. These reports provide important background information on the school, including student and 
teacher demographics and student performance data. A nnual School Reports may be found on the N YC 
Department of Education's website: www . nycenet.edu/daa/reportcards 

V Determine whether you need a half-day or full-day visit. 

Please see the descriptions below. Please discuss the purpose of your visit with the school principal 
beforehand to ensure that the agenda for your visit best reflects your team's needs and interests. 
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H A LF-DA Y V ISIT 



A half-day visit usually lasts between two and three hours. A half-day visitation typically begins with 
a meeting with the principal during which time s/he will provide a brief overview of the school and 
inform you about the school's mission, curriculum, and instructional program(s). You will then be 
given a tour of the school, which should include classrooms, administrative offices, lunch room, audi- 
torium, gym, library/learning center, computer labs, and guidance and college advisement offices. 

During the tour, some schools encourage visitors to talk with students; please check with the princi- 
pal to determine the school's policy. A fter the tour, you should have the opportunity to meet with 
teachers, parents, administrators and staff to ask questions and debrief. 

N 0 TE: You may want to structure your half-day visit around the activities that you want to observe 
and learn about. For instance, if you want to see a professional development workshop, you may 
want to visit in the afternoon so that you see the after-school professional development program. 

Full-day V isit 

A full-day visit is generally more intensive than a half-day visit. A full-day visit should include a meet- 
ing with the principal and a brief tour. This visit, however, should allow for more in-depth observa- 
tions of a particular aspect of the school. Examples of in-depth observations include opportunities to 
shadow a teacher or administrator, and to conduct classroom observations for a full period. During 
the tour, some schools encourage visitors to talk with students; please check with the principal to 
determine the school's policy. A t the end of the school day, you should have the opportunity to 
meet with teachers, parents, administrators and staff to ask questions and debrief. 

3. CO NDUCTING A VISIT: 

W hile you are walking around a school, try to observe tangible evidence of the school's climate and culture. Look 

for evidence of a welcoming environment, engaged students, and active learning. Please see Section B, W hat to 

Look Foron a School V isit. 

Sc HO 0 L V ISIT G UIDELIN ES: 

V Be on time. If you are going to be late, or if you will not be able to attend the school visit, call the school 
principal or contact person as soon as possible. 

V Be prepared. A II team members should have copies of the agenda, the team's outline and/or questions, 
as well as pens and paper. 

V Designate a team recorder. The team should select a team recorder who will be responsible for reporting 
back to the entire team about the site visit. 

V Be respectful. You should be aware of the time and effort that your hosts put into the visit. 

V Be professional. M aintain professional conversation in all areas, including classrooms, hallways, and 
restrooms. 
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V Do not interrupt a lesson. You are visiting a school and observing actual lessons. Do not interrupt during a 
class unless the teacher or principal signals that you may ask questions. If you talk to students, keep the dis- 
cussion brief to avoid interrupting the planned lesson. 

V Debrief as a team. A tthe end of the visit, your team should meet to talk about what you have seen and 
what it means to each of you in relation to your school's plan. Debriefing can take place in a room at the 
school or at an off-site location. 

4. FOLLOWING TH E VISIT: 

Report back to the team. The designated team recorder should report back on the site visit to the entire planning team. The 
entire team should discuss the visit in relation to the outline and questions that the team prepared prior to the visit. You 
should consider whether the team members observed practices that might be incorporated into your school's plan. It is also 
valuable to identify problems and challenges that surfaced during the visit that might be avoided or addressed by further plan 
ning. 



SECTIO N A 



ISSUES TO EXPLO RE DURING A SCHO 0 L VISIT 

Rig o ro us Instructs n a l Pro g ra m : 

V Does the school provide all students with a stand ards-based academic curriculum (i.e., a curriculum which 
includes requirements for English language arts, mathematics, social studies, and laboratory sciences)? 

V W hat types of instructional approaches do teachers use to engage students? 

V W hat opportunities are available for students to think critically and become actively involved in problem- 
solving activities? 

V W hat strategies does the school use to encourage students to meet and exceed the standards? 

Perso nalized Relatio nships: 

V How does the school structure time to support personalization (e.g., block scheduling, extended day, 
after school)? 

V How does the school structure its instructional program(s) to support personalization (e.g. houses, insti- 
tutes, student advisory program)? 

V H ow does the school identify students' academic and non-academic needs? H ow are those needs 
addressed? A re additional supports and resources provided? 

V How does the school help students who do not meet the standards? 



C LEA R Fo C U S A N D H IG H Ex PEC TA TIO N S: 
V W hat is the school's mission? 
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V Does the school's mission include high expectations for all students? 

V H as the school organized all of its functions (including instructional program, student activities, student 
recruitment and admissions, staff hiring, and budget) around its mission? 

V H ow does the school evaluate its progress towards achieving the mission? 

V Does the school ensure that all students receive the preparation and personalized support needed to set 
and pursue post-high school goals? 

Instructs nal Leadership: 

V How does the principal ensure that the school's mission shapes all of the educational programs in the 
school? 

V H ow does the principal exercise leadership in the areas of curriculum and student instruction? 

V W hat roles do students, parents, and staff have in school decision-making and governance? 

V W hat opportunities do teachers and other school staff have to hold leadership positions in the school? 

Sc h o o l-Ba sed Pro fessio nal Dev elo pm en t a n d C o lla bo ra tio n : 

V How does the school structure time for professional development ( e.g., block scheduling, common 
preparatory periods, voluntary agreement to meet outside of school hours, and early release of students)? 

V H ow does the school use professional development time to focus on teaching and learning (e.g., review- 
ing student work, developing rubrics, reflecting, and sharing practice)? 

V How does the school ensure that teachers and staff receive adequate follow-up and support following pro- 
fessional development activities? 

V W hat structures have the school put in place to provide teachers with opportunities for peer support (e.g., 
teachers regularly spending time in each other's classrooms, peer coaching, mentoring, team teaching, and 
study groups)? 

V Does the school utilize any outside resources to support the professional development program (e.g., uni- 
versity partnerships, institutes, consultants)? If so, what types of professional development do these outside 
resources provide? 

V H ow do professional developers and the principal provide feedback to teachers? 

M EA N IN G FU L C 0 N TIN U 0 U S A SSESSM EN T 

V H ow does the school assess student needs and progress over time? 

V In addition to standardized tests, what measures are used to assess student progress (e.g., portfolios, per- 
formance-based tasks, and teacher tests)? 

V How are student achievement data reviewed and analyzed? 

V H ow do teachers and staff use student achievement data to plan curriculum and instruction? 
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SU PPO RTIV E C 0 M M U N ITY A N D PA REN T/C A REG IV ER EN G A G EM EN T: 

V W hat roles do parents/caregivers and community members have in the school? 

V W hat partnerships and alliances have been created with community-based and other organizations? 

V W hat types of resources and activities are offered by the school to parents/caregivers and community mem- 
bers (e.g., G ED programs, technology training, workshops)? 

Student Engagem ent: 

V H ow do students participate in school decision-making and governance? 

V How are students' interests and needs reflected and integrated into the instructional program? 

V Is there a variety of extracurricular activities that address students' interests and needs, including after school 
and extended day programs (e.g., clubs, athletics, arts, academic enrichment)? 

Effective Use o f Tech no logy: 

V Do curricula, lessons, and other activities use technologies that accommodate diverse learning styles, acade- 
mic skills, and technology skills? 

V W hat types of opportunities do members of the school community have to expand their learning and use 
of technology? 

V Does professional development promote the effective use of technology, and is professional development 
delivered using technology? 

V Do all students have equal access to school-based technology? 

SEC TIP N B 

W H A T TO LO 0 K FO R 0 N A SCH 0 0 L VISIT 

1 G EN ERA L Sc HO 0 L 0 BSERVATIO NS 

School Climate 

V W hat is the climate of the school (this might include the way that students and visitors are greeted 
upon entry, the cleanliness/orderliness in the hallways and classrooms, and displays in the hallways)? 

V H ow do students interact with adults in the building? 

V How are desks arranged in classrooms (e.g., in rows, or in clusters)? 
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Expectations 

V A re there clear expectations and standards posted in classroom? H ave teachers posted rubrics in their 
classrooms? 

V A re there displays of student work in the classrooms? A re they examples of good student work? 

H ow do the displays show students' individuality? 

V Is there visual evidence of a college preparatory culture, including a college/guidance office, college 
displays, and bulletin boards? 

V A re students comfortable asking questions of teachers? 

Facilities 

V How are students using libraries, resource centers, and computer centers during the day and after 
school? 

V Did you notice anything in particular about "common rooms" such as the school library, gym, auditori- 
um, and lunch room? 

V A re computers kept in self-contained computer labs, or are they kept in classrooms? 

V In schools that share a building, how do schools divide space between them? H ow do they share 

"common rooms" and hallways? 

2. TYPES 0 F Q U ESTIO N S TO A SK STU DEN TS (if it is appro prime to do so) 

Knowledge and A wareness 

V W hat are you learning? 

V W hy do you need to learn this? 

V W hat did you need to know in order to learn this? 

V H ow will this help you learn in the future? 

Clear Expectations 

V H ow do you know when your work is good enough? 

V Do you know how to make your work better? 

V W hen you get a grade on your work, do you know why you received that grade and what it means? 

V W hat happens when you make a mistake or answer a question incorrectly? 

Student Engagement 

V Do you get to work with classmates on tasks? If so, when and how? 

V A re you asked to compare concepts, strategies and skills with other students? 
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V Do you learn from other students? 

V H ow much time do you spend at your desk? 

V Do you have opportunities to learn about subjects and topics that interest you? 

Supports 

V W hen you are having trouble understanding something, how do you get help? 

V Do your teachers ask how your work is going, and if you need help? 

V Does your teacher offer you encouragement? 

V Do you have the things that you need in order to do your work? 

V A re you asked to compare your work with another students to learn different ways of doing the 
assignment? 

V Is there more than one right answer? 
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